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worked in a hut which he built in the middle of a field, F. Tolstoy,
Reutern, and Zelenko followed in Venetsianov's footsteps and
mastered the subject of lighted interiors, vistas of rooms, studios,
etc. Yet the conventionalities of the time were reflected in the
works of the master and his pupils, Venetsianov's figures are not
natural, they pose in frozen attitudes, and his peasants remind one
of the rustics on the stage of those days. The artist seems ashamed
to present them to the public unwashed and uncombed, and so
first teaches them good manners and attires them in Sunday
clothes. And yet for his time Venetsianov was an astounding
realist, and the prematureness of his art was emphasized by the
fact that while he remained in the background occupied with the
solution of new problems in genre, academism gained in strength
and celebrated its victories boisterously in the works of Bruellow
and Bruni.
The opinionated and vainglorious Karl Bruellow (1799-1852),
who from early youth had always aspired to become a great artist,
upheld the honor of the Academy and infused its style with artifi-
cial life. After a protracted training in Rome and eleven months of
assiduous work, Bruellow exhibited his canvas "The Last Day of
Pompeii," which had the pretense of genius and was widely ad-
vertised. The rumors about Bruellow's triumph abroad had pre-
ceded the appearance of his work in St. Petersburg, where it was
finally placed on view, first at the Winter Palace, and then at the
Academy of Arts. Purely academic in treatment, it was introduced
to the public under the banner of Romanticism, and for the first
time in Russia the success of a painting became a social event. "The
Last Day of Pompeii" was abundant with life as compared with
the "gentle boredom and icy immobility" that reigned in the works
of the Russians who imitated Mengs and David. People fleeing,
falling buildings, all under the bright glow of eruption and con-
flagration, the lavishness of color, the movement of figures, the
effects of light and the expression of terror and despair in Bruel-
low's picture produced as deep an impression upon the Russian
public as fifteen years previously the French people felt when they
saw "The Raft of the Frigate Medusa," that famous work of
Gericault, the herald of Romanticism in the art of painting. The
impression in Russia was even more profound, because it was the